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ANNOUNCEMENTS & EDITORIALS. 


The Monthly Meeting will be held at Rotherhithe Branch 
Library, Lower Road, Bermondsey, S.E.16, on Wednesday, 10th 
December. 

The nearest railway station is Surrey Docks. To get to the 
library by road, members should go to the south side of the Tower 
Bridge and the library is a tram stage from it. 

Members and friends are cordially invited to inspect the 
library before the meeting. Light refreshments will be served at 
7 p.m. The meeting will begin at 7.30 p.m., when Mr. G. F. 
Vale, F.L.A., Bethnal Green, will read a paper entitled ‘‘The 
Spirit of Librarianship.’’ Mr. J. D. Stewart, F.L.A., Borough 
Librarian, Bermondsey, will preside. 

The Junior Section will meet at 6.30 p.m., when Miss W. 
Thorne, of St. Bride Institute, will read a paper on ‘‘Librarianship 
as a Career for Women.”’ 

The Bermondsey Public Libraries are at present undergoing 
a comprehensive re-organisation, including the introduction of the 
Open Access system in all departments. 

The Rotherhithe Library where the meeting will be held, 
occupies what was formerly the Rotherhithe Town Hall, so that 
members will have an opportunity of seeing how far an adapted 
building can be made to serve modern library needs. 

It was hoped that the re-organisation at Rotherhithe would 
have been completed before the meeting, but this has not been 
possible. The work has, however, proceeded sufficiently far to 
enable members to see all the essentials of the scheme; and it 
should interest assistants who have not had the opportunity of 
doing so before, to see a library actually in the process of being 
changed from one system to another. 

The November Meeting.—On Wednesday, November 19th, 
a goodly muster of members of the Association and their friends 
assembled at St. Marylebone Public Library, where proceedings 
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were opened by Miss Enid Dawson entertaining the junior 
section with an interesting paper on ‘‘The Central Library for 
Students: its aims and methods.’’ 

Subsequently refreshments were provided by the Chairman 
of the Libraries Committee (Alderman Sir Henry F. New), who 
unfortunately was unable to take the chair at the meeting, as 
had been arranged. His place was kindly taken by Alderman 
FE. Sanger, L.C.C., who, in a few well-chosen words, welcomed 
the Association to St. Marylebone, and then called upon Mr. 
Duncan Gray, F.L.A., the Borough Librarian, to deliver his 
address on ‘‘The Public Library as a Civic Force.’’ This proved 
to be a carefully thought-out, provocative paper and caused a 
lively and interesting discussion. The votes of thanks included 
Mr. Gray, Alderman Sanger and the St. Marylebone authorities, 
and Mr. Gray’s courteous staff. 


Social Activities.—Arising out of the report of the Education 
Committee the Council unanimously decided to try to increase the 
social activities of the Association. Will any members interested 
in Outdoor sports (football, cricket, tennis, etc.), send their names 
to T. W. Muskett, Public Library, Bethnal Green, E.2, who also 
wishes to know of any member willing to undertake the organisa- 
tion of such sports. 


Dance.—A dance is to be held on 25th February, 1925. 
Will all interested kindly reserve that date? Details will be 
announced later. 


To the Fallen.—A very impressive ceremony took place at 
the British Museum on 24th October. In the presence of a 
gathering of librarians and relatives Sir Frederick Kenyon un- 
veiled the memorial erected by the Library Association to the 
memory of the librarians who yielded up their lives in the Great 
War. After the unveiling the Rev. H. L. C. Candole, Canon 
of Westminster, offered up a dedicatory prayer. Several who had 
brought floral tributes deposited them at the memorial and the 
gathering filed past into the Reading Room in the corridor 
leading to which the memorial is placed. In a few apt phrases 
Mr. Falconer Madan—lately Bodley’s librarian—proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Trustees of the British Museum which Dr. Guppy 
seconded. Sir Frederick Kenyon replied on behalf of the 
Tiustees and the proceedings ended. 


The Work of the Council.—The November meeting of the 
Council was held prior to the General Meeting at the St. Maryle- 
bone Public Library, through the courtesy of Mr. Duncan Gray, 
the Borough Librarian. 

Among the heavy batch of correspondence which had been 
received by the Hon. Secretary were interesting letters from 
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several of the Divisions containing matters for the Council’s con- 
sideration. These included the report of a vacant chiefship 
having been filled in a ‘‘quiet’’ manner at, of course, an inade- 
quate salary. 

The Education Committee are making strenuous efforts to 
foster the social side of the Association’s activities, as will be 
seen from a notice in this issue, and we wish them every success 
in a direction where success appears hard to achieve. 

The Secretary gave an interesting report of his visit to 
Portsmouth on November 5th, when, among other things, he 
attended the meeting of the Western Section of the South Coast 
Division, delivered an address on the work of the Association, and 
received several helpful suggestions and criticisms. 

The Next Meeting of the Council will be held at Rotherhithe 
Branch Library, at 5.30 p.m., December 10th. 

Classification.—The reprint of Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers’ 
‘*Grammar of Classification’’ is now available. Members desiring 
copies of this or other pamphlets, in the A.A.L. series, should send 
their orders to Mr. W. Benson Thorne, F.L.A., as indicated on 
p. 4 of the cover of the ‘‘Assistant.”’ 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A CIVIC FORCE.! 
By Duncan Gray, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, St. Marylebone. 


Much of your work as an Association is concerned with matters 
of technique. This is no cause for wonder as the detail connected 
with the technique of Librarianship cannot be assimilated in any 
short space of time. This fact should not deter you, however, from 
considering carefully what the inner purpose is of the work you 
are doing, and I would suggest to you at the outset that one of the 
chief functions, if not the prime function, of the Public Library 
System of the Country is its function as a civic force. 

The Problem. 

A few years ago it was my misfortune to incur the displeasure 
of the ‘‘unco guid’’ of the members of a small brotherhood in the 
provinces. I had been asked to speak at the Brotherhood and 
chose as my subject ‘‘The need for recreation.’’ That portion of 
my remarks which did not meet with general approval was 
concerned with the idea I hold that it is impossible to sweep away 
undesirable forms of recreation without substituting something 
to take their place. 

I should like to develop this theme a little further if you will 
permit me. Mankind is constituted in such a way that colour in 








1 Read at St. Marylebone, 19th November, 1924. 
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some form or other is essential to life. This necessity for colour 
usually is concerned with recreation either mental or physical. 

The most superficial glance at our social history makes this 
quite clear, but we find that the problem considered historically 
becomes complicated and types of recreation increase as a result of 
the effect on social life of the Industrial Revolution during the first 
half of the last century. What we may call legitimate recreation 
continued, but a change in mentality occurred in that section of 
the community most intimately associated with the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution. This change in mentality was the direct 
result of the migration to towns and the growth of towns as 
industrial centres, and the soul-deadening monotony of labour in 
connection with mechanical production. These matters are weil 
known to you and it is quite unnecessary for me to labour their 
importance. One of the principal deterrent facts in the spread of 
industrial centres was the enormous growth of drab, uninteresting 
residences. To pass one’s intimate life in such surroundings calls 
for some form of complete reaction. This desire is intensified 
when in addition to the barest livelihoods, the obtaining of this 
livelihood is associated with processes of massed mechanical 
production in which a man or woman may find himself or herself 
concerned for long hours on five and a half days a week (and at 
an earlier stage for longer periods than this) with some one 
operation repeated thousands of times a day and everyday. 

In such conditions the average of mankind can only maintain 
sanity by a complete reaction in hours of leisure and up to the 
present that reaction has been obtained by large numbers of 
people through a complete exercise of the emotion of excitement. 
We know the method well enough—betting, attendance at pro- 
fessional football matches, cinemas, and worst of all, drink. I do 
not suggest new discovery, but merely that the popularity of such 
forms of recreation was increased. 

Such a state of affairs is a matter of national concern. Good 
citizenship must be associated with intelligence, knowledge, and 
judgment, and it is impossible without them. 

I do not know what the proportion of our population is that is 
contented to drift down the stream of indifference to national 
and civic affairs, but I imagine it to be considerable. 

It was because I suggested, at the meeting of the Brotherhood 
to which I have referred, that such undesirable developments were 
a natural result of social conditions, that they had an enormous 
hold on an enormous body of people and that there was a most 
definite excuse for their occurrence, that I incurred displeasure. 
I further expressed the opinion that they cannot be swept away 
simply by wholesale destruction, but must be induced to disperse 
by some constructive force of a more suitable type usurping the 
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place they hold, and deposing them. I see no reason to alter this 
view and I imagine that it must have been thoughts such as these, 
together probably with others that were the driving force behind 
the movement to establish public library systems in the middle of 
the last century. 

In this connection I am not unmindful of the parts played in the 
initial quickening of intelligence of men and women by similarity 
of occupation and near residence nor of the work of the Mechanics’ 
Institutes which were probably the outcome of the thought of the 
more intelligent in the new town conditions. 

Since the early days of the library movement the problem has 
been complicated further by universal compulsory education. It is 
complicated not because it is universal education, but because it is 
universal semi or demi-semi education. Even now when enormous 
strides have been made, the best that is accomplished through our 
system of elementary education which ceases at the age of 14 
years is the awakening of intelligence and to some extent the 
quickening of the ability to learn. 

Closely associated with the problem at this stage is the 
problem of the adolescent. Our young people leave school during 
the period of adolescence and one of the many influences at work 
during this period, and an exceedingly important influence, is the 
tendency to hero-worship which as a direct consequence plays a 
very large part in the formation of character. Behaviour is 
modelled on that of the hero and it may be good or bad. As with 
older people, so with young people, there is no accounting for 
tastes! 

As I see it this is the civic problem we have to face in con- 
nection with our work. I do not for a moment suggest that it is 
our only problem or our only sphere of activity, but it is enormously 
important and it is worthy of the attention of every one connected 
with the public library profession. 

A Departmental Committee is now sitting and considering the 
question of the position of our public libraries systems and sugges- 
tions for modifications in our procedure and possibly in our 
government. It is to be hoped that our place in the community will 
receive the attention of this Committee. 

The Personal Side. 

As we have glanced briefly at the civic problem as I see it, 
let us glance now and equally briefly at the work we are doing. 

We may do this best I think by classifying very roughly the 
members of our public libraries into types. The classification I 
will suggest to you is exceedingly rough and it is not a human 
classification. It should be observed also that a certain amount 
of the matter in it is not entirely relevant to our purpose, but it is 
better to have an outline as complete as possible. Many individuals 
belong to two or more of the types. 
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We have— 
The Student The Professional Man 
The Research Student The Technical Worker 
The Cultured Reader The Child 
The Reader for Recreation The Casual Enquirer 
The Business Man The Newspaper Reader 


1. The Student. 

For our purpose by ‘‘Student’’ is meant a person studying a 
subject or a group of subjects for a specific purpose. This may 
be one of a number, but the main consideration is that his study has 
clearly defined limits and is pursued systematically. Such a 
student requires certain definite books, and will work through these 
books on a preconceived plan, and one at atime. He will wish, 
therefore, to work at home. From time to time he will require the 
use of such standard works of reference as say ‘‘The Oxford 
Dictionary.”’ 

2. The Research Student. 

The needs of the research student are more numerous, and 
more complicated. His research will be concerned with some 
subject with which he has become conversant, and with the out- 
standing literature of which he is familiar. His work at the 
beginning is diffused rather than concentrated. He will abstract 
a fact from this authority, and a theory from that, passing from 
one authority to another as his plan of working dictates. In the 
early stages, such reference books as dictionaries of all kinds, 
encyclopaedias and other work of a similar character are required 
constantly, and in addition, all the authoritative treatises on his 
subject. Later on his necessities become more special, useful 
books become fewer and more and more scarce, until finally the 
only sources of any service are those available in the British 
Museum, one or other of the larger provincial or university 
libraries, or the collections of learned societies or of public 
departments. 

The public library can thus only be partial service to the 
research student during the period of his initial enquiries and for 
work such as this, one of the greatest needs is absolute quiet. The 
provision of separate student’s rooms, such as that in the Mitchell 
Library at Glasgow, is a desirable development in Reference 
Library planning. 


3. The Cultured Reader. 

This term is very loose. I mean by it to refer to the person 
of an enquiring mind who belongs to that body of the community 
which is not content simply to be entertained, but wishes to be 
informed. It is with this class of member that the solution of our 
problem is intimately concerned. 
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4. The Reader for Recreation. 


The reader who reads for recreation, whether this is the total 
sum of his reading or only a part, will read novels mostly, and the 
reading of novels is by no means to be despised. One of its 
advantages is that it assists in providing that background without 
which neither education nor mental culture is possible. The 
selection of fiction for lending libraries should be done as carefully 
as the selection of any other section. 


5. The Business Man. 


The business man requires directories, trade catalogues, trade 
papers, telegraph codes, patent specifications, business manuals, 
and aids to buying and selling generally. To assist in the business 
of the nation is to be a national asset and a civic force, and it is this 
phase of our work that has been responsible for the development of 
Commercial Departments in many of our large public library 
systems. 


6. The Professional and Technical Worker. 


The literature surrounding the learned professions—Army, 
Navy, Church, Law, Medicine, and the others is of too special and 
too expensive a character, and too voluminous to be obtained for 
the ordinary public library. In addition the proportion of members 
of the professions to the general population of any place is so 
very small that the use made of the collection would bear no 
comparable ration to the enormous expense involved. A medical 
man told me a little while ago that his yearly bill for pamphlet and 
periodical professional literature averages £80. Expenditure such 
as this on such purposes in our public libraries is out of the 
question. Books relating to the learned professions must, there- 
fore, be confined to a minimum, but even so care is needed. The 
desirability of such books as ‘‘Every Man’s Own Lawyer’’ and 
popular dictionaries of medicine is questionable. Lawyers and 
doctors have told me that such books are great friends of theirs. 
You will remember the amusing incident relating to a medical 
dictionary in Jerome’s ‘‘Three Men in a Boat’’! 

Technical workers are a much more numerous class, and 
form a respectable proportion of the users of the public libraries. 
Further they are intimately associated with our problem. Every 
public library should possess a good general technical section, and 
care must be taken of course to concentrate on local industries. 
Where possible the technical collections thus formed should be 
separated from the other sections and be available either for home 
reading or for work at the library. In connection with technical 
works it is essential that they should be standard and also that 
the latest editions should be available. 
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7. The Child. 

The development in importance of the Children’s Department 
in our public libraries is probably the outstanding feature in the 
progress of the last twenty years. The importance of work with 
children cannot be over-estimated and I shall refer to this matter 
again. The only point I wish to emphasize here is that the 
Children’s Department should be viewed not as a complete work 
in itself but mainly as a recruiting ground for the larger work of 
our more advanced departments. 

8. The Casual Enquirer. 

For the casual enquirer we have the usual quick reference 

books. 


9. The Newspaper Reader. 


I suggest that we should take the view that our work is. 
associated intimately, if not totally with the spread of education 
and mental culture. The reading of daily newspapers so far as I 
can see does not play any part in the developmnt either of mental 
culture or of education ; the tendency which is already apparent to 
eliminate newsrooms from our public libraries seems to be a 
logical one. Many of you will not be prepared to accept this 
view, I am afraid. 


Attempts at Solution. 


I have attempted to outline the necessity for constructional 
culture, and to indicate briefly the work we are doing. It 
remains for me to attempt to link the two, to indicate in what 
respect we may consider our work of civic importance, and how 
this may be extended and developed. I do not for a moment 
suggest that in our work we can alter industrial conditions: this 
is quite out of our sphere. What I wish to concentrate on is that 
mental culture and education are eminently desirable in them- 
selves; but also in addition that they are capable of providing 
necessary recreation in all cases, and that their substitution in 
place of the frivolous and harmful is an essential to the advance 
ot many of our citizens and the consequent advance of humanity. 
Such other necessities as better housing are engaging the close 
attention of all thinking men and women. 

Our problem is really threefold. It is concerned with (1) the 
child, (2) the adolescent, (3) (and this in particular) that large 
section of the community that is content to remain in a state of 
almost complete illiteracy. It will be observed that I am dealing 
more particularly with those people we have not yet succeeded in 
reaching. I am fully conscious of the value of the work we are 
doing and of the large body of our population we have reached 
already. 
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Before making one or two suggestions of development for 
your consideration, may I indicate the nature of our present place 
us a Civic force. 

We assist greatly that most deserving class, the poor student. 
Many men owe the major portion of their education to the public 
libraries of their towns. Because of this, we cannot be too care- 
ful in our book selection. We must provide authoritative works 
and we must shun like the plague the second-rate. Librarians are 
very much alive to this question; but it is of sufficient impor- 
tance to be stated again. 

There is a widespread desire for information and general 
mental culture among many people who cannot afford the means 
of providing it for themselves. We administer very effectively to 
this need. 

To find recreation in the reading of healthy books is a 
desirable practice. The old, bitter, and reasonless gibe that the 
chief function of public libraries is to provide tenth-rate fiction for 
the frivolous minded is seldom heard now and is discounted. 

We assist business men; and this work is only in its begin- 
nings. 

We assist the technical worker, thus increasing his vocational 
value. Work such as this is closely allied to our work with 
students ; vocational study is most definite study. 

Our work with children assists in the development of national 
intelligence. Weare reaching the child, and the work with children 
in public libraries is of the greatest possible importance. No effort 
to inspire a love of reading and culture in children must be spared 
because, as I have said already, the children’s departments of our 
libraries are the recruiting grounds of our more advanced depart- 
ments. Much can be done by the library alone. Much more 
can be done with an established sympathetic co-operation between 
public libraries and the schools. There is a matter which possibly 
you have met already that I mention here as it concerns particularly 
our problem. Some children are not allowed by their parents to 
bring books into the home. It is only necessary to mention the 
fact to indicate its importance. It is being met to some extent 
by the opening of schools in the evening, and the establishment of 
what have been called library classes. This is a most important 
development. 

A more important, and much more difficult part of our problem 
in the development of the public library as a civic force, is that 
ccncerned with the adolescent. Attempts have been made to 
establish intermediate libraries, housed in the main lending depart- 
ment to meet the needs of this class, but I am by no means sure of 
the value of these intermediate libraries. One of the fatal mistakes 
in dealing with the problem is to hint to an adolescent that he is 
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any respect immature. The experiment of intermediate libraries 
is worth while, however, and we must await the results. 

As the value of the work with children increases there will be 
a corresponding increase in our success with adolescents. This is 
not enough, however, and we must search for new ground. 

I believe it is becoming a fairly frequent practice to establish 
Old Boy’s Clubs at elementary schools which work on similar lines 
(though with a much wider scope) to the children’s library classes 
to which I have referred already. We should embrace readily 
any opportunity of co-operating with such work. I believe 
good work is possible also by co-operation with such bodies as 
the Boy Scouts, The Church Lads’ Brigade, and similar move- 
ments. Such movements attract very large bodies of young 
people, and are an enormous power for good. Someone once 
said that if you put a lad into uniform you make a man of him, 
but this is only a half-truth. True manhood cannot be assumed ; 
it is not even inseparable from the completion of bodily growth 
and the assumption of legal responsibility. It implies wisdom 
and judgment which can only come from conscious knowledge. 

The elimination of the working of the Fisher Act on the 
grounds of national economy was a sorrow to many. This Act 
purposed the continuation of educational control to, eventually, 
the age of eighteen by a system of day continuation schools. 
The importance of the period lying between the age of 14 and 
the age of 18 cannot be overestimated and [ think all who are truly 
interested in education would welcome the reinstatement of the 
policy outlined in this Act. 

We try to reach the uninterested of our adult population 
which is the crux of our problem by and through extension work. 
Extension work implies publicity and publicity need not stop at 
anything short of loss of dignity. We must develop our exten- 
sion work and try to bring more and more of our population into 
the sphere of our activities. In the measure of our accomplish- 
ment in this respect will lie the measure of our success towards 
the development of the public library as a civic force. 

Let us consider for a moment the ground we are covering 
with our extension work. 

The most usual activities are the holding of public lectures, 
co-operation with the University extension movement, the publi- 
cation of periodical bulletins, articles in the local press, co- 
operation with local education authorities, and exhibitions 
of books or work of art. There is usually attached to 
most of these activities the distribution of select bibliographies 
of the books available for loan or reference on the subject con- 
cerned. 
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All these activities are sound, but there is one point on which 
I should like to touch. I am by no means convinced of any great 
value being attached to casual lectures. The ground is usually 
very wide and the best that can be accomplished is some very 
general kind of indication of essential features. It would seem 
to me that we should concentrate more on efforts at constructional 
education ; whether we do it ourselves, or concentrate on assist- 
ing with the work of the University Extension movement or the 
tutorial courses organised by the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, or other movements of a similar nature, is unimportant. 
We have approached this problem to some extent in St. Mary- 
leone. The talks to children that are being given represent an 
organised course of lectures on English Literature, covering, in a 
way suitable to the intelligence of children, the whole field of 
English literature. 

I suggest to you that much good could be accomplished by a 
concentration on the study of the humanities, because they are 
intimately associated with life and living. To this end, exhibi- 
tions of works of art should be much more general than they are. 
The loan of exhibits from our national museums should be made 
easier, and this would most certainly increase the general value 
of works of art possessed by the nation to the nation itself. It 
would give familiarity with art treasures which visits to our 
huge national museums and galleries of art does not give. The 
ordinary visitor to such exhibitions is overwhelmed, and fre- 
quently does not accomplish anything but an aimless wandering. 

The value of music as an aid to life has received more atten- 
tion in the past few years than ever before. I regard the devel- 
opment of association with the best music not only as a desirable 
activity but as an activity which is quite practical, and perfectly 
legitimate in connection with our library work. I see no reason 
why the possession of a music section by our libraries should 
not be linked up with the giving of chamber concerts, orchestral 
recitals and other performances. 

A further activity might be the organisation of dramatic 
study circles. Our literature is rich in drama and its close 
study well repays any effort. 

These then, are some of the methods by which we endeavour 
to serve our members and a few suggestions for development. 
We reach already a large number of our population, and in this 
we are a civic force; but we must extend. We try to extend by 
publicity. Before publicity we must be sure we are not short of 
what is requisite and necessary in our possessions and attributes. 
I conclude by touching briefly on what I consider to be necessary. 

With regard to the library generally we must provide a 
dignified atmosphere ; dignity and cheapness are not in harmony 
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with each other. We need efficiency in a marked degree and 
one of the important points in connection with our library service 
is work at the counter, where association is established between 
the library and its users, and the atmosphere surrounding our 
work is created. 

The books we provide must be the best of their kind; they 
must be capable of the work that is given them to perform. 
Everything is important in connection with administration and 
organisation but we should never forget that the soul of a library 
is its books. 





EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP.' 
By Joun Minto, M.A., Librarian, Signet Library, Edinburgh. 


While I do not anticipate that any one here present will dispute 
the necessity of having training for librarianship, there may be some 
who consider the reading of a paper upon the subject at this time of 
day as standing in need of some apology. Why should it be con- 
sidered desirable to discuss the subject at this time? Well, for one 
thing, a little stock-taking is desirable from time to time, and it is 
some years since the subject was discussed in full conference. Further, 
the old idea that any moderately educated person with a fondness 
for books is fitted to be a librarian dies hard, and if we are to judge 
by the meagre monetary inducements here and there still being offered 
to candidates for librarianships, that idea has not yet been fully eradica- 
ted from the mind of certain Library Authorities. The passing of the 
1919 Act has emancipated Library Authorities in England from the 
thraldom of the penny rate, and has enabled them, if so disposed, to 
increase the standard of efficiency of their libraries and the emoluments 
of their library staffs. It is only by being in a position to offer better 
remuneration to candidates for positions on their library staffs that 
Library Authorities can hope to attract to the service a better educated 
class of assistant. 

Now, although some may not agree that librarianship has reached 
the dignity of being considered as on a par with the learned professions 
of the law, medicine, the church, and teaching, I think it will readily 
be admitted by most of my present audience at least that the librarian’s 
work—or if you prefer it, his profession—is very much akin to those 
so-called learned professions. For one thing, there is a strong personal 
element in the librarian’s work, and when I say librarian I, of course, 
include library assistant. The librarian comes directly into close 
personal contact with his readers, just as the lawyer comes into contact 
with his client, the doctor with his patient, the clergyman with his 
parishioner, the teacher with his pupil. He has to be ready at all times 
to advise and direct the reader in his choice of literature, or in his 





' Read at the Library Association Conference, Glasgow. 
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search for information, showing him not only what it will profit him 
to read, but also what he must avoid. How can he perform these 
functions without a special training superimposed upon a good sound 
liberal education ? When we consider that the whole field of human 
knowledge, the whole history of man’s endeavour is stored up in books, 
and that it is the librarian’s business to select from that mass of litera- 
ture the works which are to be most useful and interesting to the 
readers who frequent his library, and that those readers are drawn 
from every class of the community with all their varying needs and 
capacities, I believe that it will be conceded at once by any reflecting 
person that a sound education, catholic sympathies, and a special 
training must form necessary parts of the librarian’s equipment if 
he is to perform his duties with any degree of acceptance. The general 
public and some at least of our library authorities have been slow to 
realize this fundamental fact. How far we librarians have ourselves 
been responsible for the slow growth of a proper understanding on 
the part of the public of the place which the public library should 
take and does take as a democratic educational institution, I am not 
prepared to say. We have, I am afraid, too long been content to con- 
sider that the work we are engaged in is largely its own reward, and 
certainly in most cases in the past the wage has been inadequate of 
itself to win recruits to the ranks of our calling. In a self-asserting age 
like the present we have been too modest and too lacking in self- 
advertisement to win recognition from a public which is apt to 
take people at their own valuation. 

Perhaps then it may serve a good purpose if we endeavour to take 
stock of what has been accomplished in the matter of professional 
training, and to consider whether we are proceeding on the right lines. 

A great deal of the credit of having started the movement for 
training belongs to Mr. Tedder, our late revered Treasurer, whose 
lamented death after a painful illness removes from our councils one 
of the few remaining original members of the Association, one who 
rendered yeoman service in many and various capacities and whose 
loss is incalculable. 

It was at the Edinburgh meeting in 1880 that Mr. Tedder’s motion 
that “‘ it is desirable that the Council of this Association should consider 
how library assistants may best be aided in their training in the general 
principles of their profession,” was carried unanimously, a committee 
was appointed and reported in favour of the examination of candidates 
and the granting of certificates of proficiency. The report was received, 
but was not immediately acted upon, and Mr. Tedder, at the Cam- 
bridge meeting in 1882 again raised the question in a most compre- 
hensive and valuable paper entitled “‘ Librarianship as a profession.” 
In 1884 a syllabus was drawn up and approved, a Board of Examiners 
was appointed, and the first examination was held in 1885. For some 
years the candidates who came forward were few in number, somewhat 
indifferently prepared, and the results poor. 
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At the Nottingham meeting in 1881, a special Committee reported 
on the examination scheme with a detailed syllabus for a preliminary 
examination in general knowledge and an ordinary or professional 
examination. It was stipulated that the passing of the preliminary 
examination or some other public examination in general knowledge 
of equal value (those accepted by the General Medical Council being 
specified) was necessary before entering for the professional examina- 
tion. 

So far it will be noted that the L. A. had confined itself to the 
examination of candidates. No attempt had been made to provide 
instruction in the subjects of examination, but this was soon to be 
remedied. At a meeting in Liverpool in 1892, two papers were read 
which provided the needed impetus in this direction. Miss M. S. R. 
James, Librarian of the People’s Palace, London, and Mr. J. J. Ogle, 
Librarian of Bootle, were the writers. Miss James formulated a plan 
for providing technical instruction for library students and assistants, 
and Mr. Ogle proposed the institution of a Summer School of Library 
Science. 

After a full and appreciated discussion of the two papers Mr. (now 
Sir John) MacAlister proposed the appointment of a committee to 
consider the suggestions put forward, and to report. 

Summer Schools. The Committee did not recommend the adop- 
tion of Miss James’s proposals, but reported in favour of taking action 
on Mr. Ogle’s recommendation for the establishment of a Summer 
School, and the first meeting was held in London in July, 1893, Mr. 
MacAlister very kindly offering prizes for competition. The Summer 
School was held yearly under the auspices of a special Committee 
until 1897, when an Education Committee was formed to take over the 
management of examinations, and to carry out the whole educational 
policy of the Association, Mr. H. D. Roberts acting as Secretary to the 
Committee. 

The North Western branch of the L. A. held its first Summer 
School in Manchester in June, 1897, and similar Schools have been 
held at various centres throughout the provinces since then, notably 
from 1917 to 1922 those held at Aberystwyth under Mr. Ballinger. 
The University of London School of Librarianship has held Summer 
Vacation Schools since 1920 in Bristol, Worcester, London, and 
Brussels. 

Correspondence Classes. The inauguration by Mr. Ogle of a Funior 
Colleagues’ Corner in “ The Library,” continued later by Dr. Guppy, 
was the earliest attempt to convey instruction by correspondence. 
Since 1904, correspondence classes have been held under the auspices 
of the Education Committee from October to March in the six sections 
of the syllabus, twelve fortnightly lessons being given in each subject. 

Lectures. The first course of lectures, as already mentioned, was 
held in London in 1898. The subjects embraced by the lectures were 
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cataloguing, binding, elementary bibliography, and historical printing. 
Similar courses of lectures, combined with visits to book-binding, 
printing, paper-making, and publishing establishments, have been 
given at various centres in London and in English provincial towns 
in connection with local universities and technical schools, and the 
Scottish Library Association has held courses in Glasgow in the 
last two years. In 1902, an arrangement was come to with the London 
School of Economics whereby the School provided lectures managed 
by a Committee of two of the Governors and two members of the 
Library Association, the Library Association Council nominating the 
lectures, holding examinations, and granting certificates, and the classes 
being open to all comers, 

School of Librarianship. For some years the Library Association 
had had in contemplation the founding of such a School, but the 
difficulty, as ever, was the lack of funds. In 1919, during the presidency 
of Sir John MacAlister, and mainly on his initiative, an important 
step was taken in approaching the Carnegie Trustees with a view to 
securing a grant for the foundation of a School at University College, 
London. The Trustees agreed to make a grant of £1,500 annually 
for an experimental period of five years, reserving to themselves the 
right of withholding or discontinuing the grant if it should appear to 
them that the expenditure was not justified by the results, and that 
adequate advantage was not being taken of the training provided. 
The School was instituted and commenced its work in October, 1919, 
with Dr. E. A. Baker as Director. The subjects embraced in the 
curriculum of the Schoot are almost the same as those set forth in the 
syllabus of the Library Association, but students at the University 
College have the benefit of the general teaching of the University in 
Latin, French, and other languages, and in the lectures on palaeo- 
graphy and archives by Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, and on book-binding 
at the School of Arts and Crafts by Mr. Cockerell. The course is 
open to matriculated students and to non-matriculated students whose 
preliminary education appears to be sufficient to enable them to take 
advantage of the course of training. The School is under the manage- 
ment of an ad hoc Committee of the University College, together with 
six members of the Library Association nominated by the L. A. Council. 
Candidates for the diploma have to give two years full attendance at 
the classes, but, if a candidate holds a university degree, the course 
may be completed in one year. Part-time students may complete their 
course in not less than three nor more than five years. 

In October, 1923, an important modification in the regulation 
for the College diploma required that candidates must have been 
employed in full-time service for one year in an approved library, such 
service to be taken either before or after the School course. This 
stipulation will tend to bring the College diploma more into line with 
the Library Association diploma as regards approved practical experi- 
ence, although it may be a matter of opinion as to whether a single 
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year’s service in a library provides sufficient practical experience to 
make the diploma of much value in that respect, for after all, the best 
school of library training is experience gained through service in a 
large library. 

The original grant for five years made by the Carnegie Trustees 
came to an end with the past session, and an arrangement has been 
made for the continuance of the School for a further period of five 
years, the Carnegie Trustees granting a sum of £2,000, and the Univer- 
sity Senate undertaking to provide the balance of £5,500 to bring the 
fund up to the amount of the original grant of 1919. While this arrange- 
ment will enable the School to carry on for the ensuing five years, some 
permanent endowment of the School must be found, and one is pleased 
to learn from the School Prospectus for 1924-25 that such a fund is 
now being raised. The Library Association in promoting the School, 
had in view that the teaching provided would enable students to enter 
for the Association diploma as well as for the School of Librarianship 
diploma, but so far, no full-time student of the School has entered 
for the Association diploma, although two holders of the Association 
diploma have attended various classes at the School, and some twenty 
to thirty students have gained L. A. certificates. 

Results. In the course of the past five years the School of Librarian- 
ship has granted 49 diplomas and 268 certificates in separate subjects. 
The annual expenditure on the School has varied from £1,897 (first 
year) to £2,579 (fourth year). 

During the same period the Library Association has granted four 
diplomas and 1,682 certificates in separate subjects at an average cost 
to the Association of £62 per annum. It is only the generous enthusiasm 
of those librarians who have given their services gratis to the work of 
the Education Committee that has rendered the latter result possible. 
The Education Committee and the Association generally are under 
a deep debt of gratitude to those who have given so unstintingly of 
their services to the cause of library training. Mention should be made 
of the pioneer work of Mr. Tedder, Dr. Garnett, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Nicholson, Mr. Ogle, Sir John MacAlister, and Mr. J. D. Brown, the 
secretarial services of Mr. Doubleday, Mr. Roberts, and Dr. Baker, 
the services of Mr. Quinn, Mr. Savage, and Mr. Hutt, as Chairmen 
of the Committee, nor should we forget the untiring efforts of our 
honorary secretaries, MacAlister, Inkster, Jast and Pacy. 

Syllabus. The time at my disposal will not permit of my discussing 
the Syllabus in detail. Briefly, its history shows that the policy of the 
Education Committee has oscillated between two ideas, one tending 
in the direction of popularizing the examination and making it less 
onerous to library assistants, and the other aiming at raising the 
standard of qualification for entrance. The policy for the future should 
aim at standardizing qualifications so as to avoid such oscillation. 

A Preliminary examination formed part of the first scheme put 
forward in 1881, the revised scheme of 1891 gave greater prominence 
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to it, but in 1894, it was dropped and the examination restricted to 
professional subjects only. A certificate of having passed some examina- 
tion from among those accepted by the General Medical Council 
was required from all who had not had at least five years library ex- 
perience. 

In 1904 the syllabus took the form (in essentials) which it now has, 
but the qualifying period of service was reduced to three years. This 
qualification had reference only to those applying for the diploma, and 
not to those sitting the examinations for separate subjects. 

The 1904 syllabus remained in force with slight modifications 
until 1916, when it was decided to re-introduce a Preliminary Test, 
and the results of that examination show the low standard of general 
knowledge possessed by candidates, and the desirability of requiring 
a higher standard of education in candidates for appointments on 
library staffs, for out of 1,061 examinees no fewer than 696 or 70 per 
cent. have failed to pass. 

In 1920 an Elementary examination was instituted, and out of the 
99 candidates 80 have passed. 

The revised syllabus for 1924-25 follows pretty closely the lines 
of the previous edition, but the regulations for the diploma have been 
modified. The principal alteration which gives effect to a resolution of 
Council of 2nd December, 1921, consists in the abolition of the pre- 
liminary test and elementary course, and the provision that after 
30th June, 1924, no candidate be permitted to sit for any of the sectional 
examinations unless he or she (a) is 17 years of age, and (6) has previously 
passed the elementary examination or the preliminary test of the 
Association, or (c) has passed one of the specified certificate examinations 
of the London University matriculation standard, including the Higher 
Leaving Certificate of the Scottish Education Department. 

It may, however, be urged that all our assistants do not wish to 
proceed to the full diploma. Some may be content to take only one or 
more of the certificates to qualify them for increases of salary under 
schemes in force in their libraries. Such schemes are now in opera- 
tion in a number of the larger libraries, and they provide a good incen- 
tive to assistants to improve their status and emoluments. 

It is to be regretted that many of those who have taken the six 
certificates necessary for the diploma have not proceeded to enter for 
the diploma, nor have any of those who have taken the diploma pro- 
ceeded to take the post-diploma courses provided in the syllabus. 

This raises the question of grading of staffs. Are we to have two 
grades of assistant, those who may be termed clerical assistants whose 
duties will be confined to simple routine work and who will draw a 
smaller salary, and those who will perform the higher professional 
duties at higher remuneration ? The question is one which may form 
a topic for discussion. Personally, I think that if there is to be this 
division any training provided by the Association should be confined 
to professional subjects. 
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As to the educational standard required for admission to libraries 
and to training agencies, I do not consider it to be the business of 
the Library Association to provide elementary teaching in general 
knowledge or to conduct examinations thereon. Education Depart- 
ments and teaching bodies (Universities, etc.), issue certificates of 
efficiency in this respect, and all that we as an Association are concerned 
with is to see that in future no one enters the ranks of the profession 
without a sound educational foundation as evidenced by such certificates 
on which to build his or her professional training. 

We ought to endeavour, however, to make library service as attrac- 
tive and desirable a career as other professions, and we must see to it 
that the standard of remuneration is raised. Library Authorities should 
have it made plain to them that it is bad business to engage imperfectly 
educated assistants at wages lower than have to be paid to secure the 
services of clerks or typists. I have heard it stated that in some towns 
in England it is impossible to get assistants with an education of the 
London University Matriculation standard. If this is so, then surely 
the explanation is that the salary offered is insufficient to attract candi- 
dates with the requisite qualifications. 

Our educational policy, I consider, should concentrate upon 
obtaining a uniform standard of attainment before employment not 
lower than that of University entrance. Library Authorities should be 
urged to raise their standard of emolument pari passu with the improved 
standard of qualification for admission to library staffs. Our professional 
training should attain a standard not lower than that required in the 
learned professions, and the curricula of Schools of Librarianship, 
while continuing to be general in the first year, should be so arranged as 
to provide for specialized training for different classes of library work. 
It is only by adopting such a plan that we can induce well-educated 
young men and women to enter the library profession and so achieve 
that raising of the status of the librarian which we have so long been 
striving for. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Associates: W. F. B. Jones (Walthamstow); Eva K. West (Croydon); 
C. W. Wills (Minet Library). Members: J. L. Gilliam, W. F. Groom, Ivy D. 
Haley, Eileen A. Verrell, Gladys V. Willton, W. H. Woodham (Croydon), 
R. A. Blackall, V. Bailey (University College Library), A. S. Dawe (Rich- 
mond), B. Rorke (St. Pancras), A. J. D. Stonebridge (St. Marylebone). 

N.E. Division: Associates: Miss A. Moat (Tynemouth); Miss E. Perkins 
{Armstrong College); W. Blair (Newcastle). embers: H. Burn (Carlisle) ; 
Misses J. I. Applegarth, M. Storrow, M. Armstrong, P. Fenwick, E. Graham 
{West Hartlepool); W. Lillie (Middlesborough); J. Crawley, R. W. Waugh 
(Newcastle); Miss M. Dempster, Miss G. Harrison, Miss F. J. Cooper (Tyne- 
mouth); C. T. G. K. Hope (Sunderland). 

N.W. Division: Associates: Misses K. A. Langton, C. A. Jones (Liverpool) ; 
Miss A. M. Brand (Birkenhead). Members: Misses A. F. Donaldson, A. 
Foden, G. Mills, E. Parry, E. M. Hodson (Liverpool). 

Correction: Henry Elmore, p. 200, Oct. No., read Henry Eburne. 
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THE DIVISIONS. 





MIpLanpD Division. 
ANNUAL REPORT, 1923-24. 


The Committee have pleasure in submitting the Report for the year ending 
September 30th, 1924. 

Membership. The total membership of the Division is now 133, compared 
with 108 of last year, showing an increase of 25 during the year. 

Meetings. 'There have been five ordinary meetings, with an average attend- 
ance of 30. 

In November a visit was paid to the Birmingham Studio and Station 
of the British Broadcasting Company, where a very enjoyable afternoon was 
spent. After tea, an interesting and instructive exhibition of rare books was 
specially arranged at the Birmingham Reference Library. 

Another visit of interest was that paid to the Kalamazoo Works of Messrs. 
Morland and Impey, Ltd., at Northfield, in January. Here members were 
met by Mr. Councillor Oliver Morland and were shown the various processes 
in the manufacture of loose-leaf ledgers. The evening meeting was held at 
the Birmingham Reference Library when Messrs. Patrick and Chubb and the 
Misses Procter and V. Weston opened a debate on the motion: ‘‘ That the 
newsroom is an unnecessary adjunct to the public library.” Fourteen members 
participated in the discussion, and the motion was carried by 13 votes to 9. 

The March meeting took the form of a Literary Evening, the subject 
po “The Modern Irish Literary Revival.” ‘The following papers were 
read :— 


* William Butler Yeats,’’ by Miss E. Brain (Coventry). 
“* Lady Gregory,” by Miss E. D. Maddocks (Wolverhampton). 
** George Moore,” by Mr. C. H. Bird (Birmingham). 
“John Millington Synge,” by Mr. H. Sargeant (Birmingham). 
and *‘A general survey of the Irish Literary Movement,” by Miss E. 
Weston (Birmingham). 


A lively discussion ensued, which in itself proved that this type of meeting 
was very much appreciated. 
jy Another very interesting experiment was made in May, when a Magazine 
Evening was arranged. ‘The Chairman acted as Editor and members were 
asked to contribute articles of a literary, poetical or humorous character. 
he Magazine was entitled “‘ The Medal,” although the significance of 


the title passed unnoticed by most members present, and the following was 
the list of contents :— 


Advertisements, Title and Editorial, by the Editor (Mr. Woodbine). 

Notes on the Irish Literary Revival, by Miss E. Weston. 

How the Daily Mail reporter interviewed the Cow that jumped over 
the Moon, by Miss C. Matthews. 

An Appeal unto the Great One, by Miss C. Dallison. 

Anonymous Poem: “ Beginnings.” 

Literary and typographical errors, by Mr. H. Sargeant. 

Jackie boy, a study from life, by Miss A. D. Davies. 

Poem, by Miss G. Dry. 

Gold Fever, by Miss P. M. Vernon. 

Evening Thoughts, by Miss J. H. Paterson. 

Poem, by Miss G. Dry. 

Library News (anonymous). 

Notes on John Masefield as dramatist, by G. L. Burton. 
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The summer meeting was held at Yarningale Common on July 9th, when 
there were about 30 members and friends present. 

In addition to the ordinary meetings, the Division ventured on two social 
evenings during the winter. They were both held at Queen’s College, Birming- 
ham, the first on February 20th, when there were about 120 members and 
friends present, and the second on April 23rd, when the attendance was approxi- 
mately 100. On both occasions the programme consisted of dancing and 
musical items and recitals by members. 

Educational. Classes were held again during the winter months, and 
were attended as follows :— 

Literary history, 27 students, 
Cataloguing, 6 students, 
Routine, 17 students, 
Preliminary test, 10 students, 
making a total of 60 students who attended the classes. 


Obituary. During the year the Division sustained a loss in the death of 
one of its members, Miss N. Underhill, of Leamington, which took place in 
February. 

Press Agent. At the March meeting Mr. A. R. Williams (Birmingham 
Reference Library) was appointed Press Agent for the Division, as it was 
felt that greater publicity of our activities was most desirable. 

Repertory Theatre. During the year the Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
was closed down. The Division was invited by the Birmingham Civic Society 
to elect a delegate to serve on that Society’s special Appeal Committee. The 
Hon. Secretary undertook this office. As a result of the appeal, the Theatre 
is to be re-opened in September for a period of twelve weeks. The Division 
has taken ten sets of balcony tickets and theatre parties are to be arranged 
during the winter months. 

Assistant Secretary. Miss M. G. Baker has again acted as Assistant Secre- 
tary and the Committee desire to place on record its appreciation of the help 
so ably given. 

Appointments. The Committee has much pleasure in recording the follow- 
ing appointments obtained by various members of the Division during the 
year :— 

: Miss M. Atherton, Senior Assistant to Deputy Librarian, Wolver- 
hampton. 
Mr. H. Wilson, Librarian, Commercial Library, Birmingham, to 
Librarian, East Sussex County Libraries. 
Mr. F. W. Bristow, Senior Assistant to Librarian, Stourbridge. 
Mr. H.  _cszszs Senior Assistant to Deputy Librarian, Smeth- 
wick. 
in addition to various promotions and changes on the Birmingham Public 
Libraries Staff. 

Rambles. Since the last Annual Meeting eleven rambles have been held. 
Six of them were over familiar ground—the rest were new ones. Someone 
said, after almost every such event, that “‘ it was the best ramble we’ve ever had,” 
but the December one (followed by a Christmas tea and impromptu concert 
and carol singing), and the mid-night ramble over Bredon at Whitsuntide 
were the outstanding ones of the eleven. The weather was not so kind to us 
as in other years. Rain, snow, sleet and thunder attended some of the walks, 
but members turned up in good numbers, the average attendance being 18. 

Conclusion. Your Committee is of opinion that the past year has been one 
of exceptional interest, due partly to the features that have been tried, and have 
proved so successful. This was largely accounted for by the enthusiasm and 
practical interest shown by members in the work of the Division. Both educa- 
tionally and socially we have progressed favourably, and we look forward to 
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your sustained enthusiasm and lively interest to make the coming year even more 
successful. 


H. Woopsine, Chairman. 
G. L. Burton, Hon. Secretary. 


BALANCE SHEET, 1923-24. 

















RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
£ s. d. 4 « 2 
Balance from 1922-23 ... 5 9 34 Quotas to A.A.L. Trea- 
By Subscriptions. .—- << ¢ 9 surer sed .. 8818 3 
Printing ee 419 0 
Payments through : 
Hon. Secretary’s Ac. 
1922-23 .. aut 2 7 103 
1923-24 .. pes t © 3 
Hon. Treasurer’s Ac. 
1923-24 .. w = 2s 
4718 33 45 18 33 
Debit ... iba ae se Loss on Social Ac. ... 5 5 3 
£51 3 63 £51 3 6} 
Examined and found correct, L. Cuuss, 


(Signed) M. C. Hunt. October 14th, 1924. Hon. Treasurer. 


SociaL AccounT, 1923-24. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURE. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Dance—February 20th, 1924 : Dance : 
By sale of tickets ... 16 7 6 February 20th, 1924. 1611 0 
Dance—April 23rd, 1924 : Dance : 
By sale of tickets ... 11 7 6 April 23rd, 1924 ... 16 9 3 
Loss on Social Ac. ... 5 5 3 
£33 0 3 £33 0 3 
a oneee 
L.. CHUBB, 


Hon. Treasurer. 





Nortu-East Division. 
MEETING AT DARLINGTON, 12TH NOVEMBER, 1924. 


On this occasion the majority of the members travelled a long distance, 
and again the total numbers were above the average. About 40 members and 
interested visitors met in the afternoon, and Mr. W. E. Hurford presided in 
the evening over a meeting of 50. We met in Darlington in response to a 
cordial invitation from Mr. F. Dallimore, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, and from 
the Library Committee. 

A good programme opened in the afternoon with a visit to Messrs. 
Dresser’s printing works, there to see a demonstration of colour printing. 
This firm has much more than local fame for colour work, and we were 
privileged not only to see a demonstration but to get an explanation of the 
whole art from one of the heads of the firm. This item met with general 
approbation, not only on educational grounds, but as an artistic treat. 
Through our Chairman mémbers gave their very sincere thanks to the firm 
for their kindness. 
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Tea was afterwards provided through the generosity of the Chairman of 
the Library and Museum Committee, Councillor James E. Freeman, M.A. 
This was charmingly arranged in the new Children’s Library, where also the 
evening meeting was held. Before leaving the tables Councillor Freeman 
delivered a short address of welcome. He also invited criticism of the Com- 
mittee’s work, saying that they welcomed criticism, and were never afraid of 
experimenting. Among schemes sanctioned for the amelioration of the unem- 
ployment, was one put forward by his Committee for converting some cellars 
into rooms. The result was the admirable arrangement of Lending and 
Reference Libraries for children in which we found ourselves. A vote of 
thanks to Councillor Freeman for his address and for his hospitality, was 
moved by Mr. J. Walton, Sub-Librarian, Newcastle, and seconded by Mr. 
W. E. Hurford. 

Before the evening session opened some time was spent in examining the 
Library and the Museum. 

The meeting began with a talk and demonstration on “‘Lettering for 
Public Library Purposes,’’ by Miss G. Tattersall, Sub-Librarian, Darlington. 
The subject ~~ Miss Tattersall scope for showing a decided gift for artistic 
and practical lettering, and her application of it to a specific purpose was 
clear and successful. Not the least interesting part was her deftness in 
figuring with crayon, pen and pencil, the objects of her remarks on board and 

per. 

It was then announced that the successful essayists in the recent ‘‘Essay 
Competition’’ were respectively Mr. A. Rennie (Senior Section), of Gateshead 
Public Library, and Miss Mabel A. Hall (Junior Section), of Newcastle Public 
Library. Miss Hall read her essay on ‘Charles Lamb and his circle,’’ and 
a Rennie followed with his on ‘‘The Tale of Terror and the Supernatural in 

iction.”’ 

The adjudicator, Mr. Ernest Bailey, F.L.A., Chief Librarian, South 
Shields, spoke highly of both papers, and both were well received by the 
meeting. The competition proves that the Division has members not only 
with good knowledge of literature, but with also the gift of imparting it in 
good literary form. 

Fifteen names were submitted to the meeting for election to membership. 
This is the largest single list the present Hon. Secretary has ever had the 
pleasure of submitting. 

Votes of thanks to the Darlington Library Committee, the Librarian, Mr. 
Dallimore, the library staff, and to the readers of the papers, concluded an 
interesting and pleasing meeting. 

The first of the Winter social events will be a Whist Drive and Dance. 
This will be held on Wednesday, December 3rd, 1924, in ‘‘The Maisonette,’’ 
Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Each member can take one friend. Applica- 
tion for tickets should be made to the Honorary Secretary, Central Public 
Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


NortH-WEsTERN Drvision. 


ANNUAL Report, 1923-24. 
The Council beg to submit the following Report :— 
Membership. Total (1923-24) 136; (1922-23) 122. 


Meetings. September 26th, Annual "Meeting. Afternoon visit to the Ladv 


Lever Art Gallery, Port Sunlight. Evening meeting in the Hugh Frederick 
Hornby Art pled rag Liverpool Reference Library. 
anchester. Afternoon visits to the John Rylands Library 

and the amen Library. Evening, Joint meeting with the Manchester and 
District Library Fellowship in the Christie Library, Manchester University. 

February J 19th, Stockport Public Library. 

April 9 Southport Bu Public Library. The attendance at this meeting was 
the largest of the Session : 60 members and friends being present. 
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The Annual! Meeting of the Council was held at Wallasey on Wednesday, 
yore 30th. Full reports of the four general meetings appeared in the Library 

sststant. 

Correspondence Tuition. Test questions in preparation for the Preliminary 
Test, Library Routine and Cataloguing examinations were issued to students 
in the Divisional area prior to both the December and May examinations. 
About 60 students availed themselves of the privilege, with satisfactory results. 

Finance. Bolton District : Balance in Hand, 19s. 5d. ; Liverpool District : 
Balance (General Ac.): £4 Os. 3d. 

Liverpool and District Branch.—Classes. Classes for Classification, Catae 
loguing and Library Routine were held under the auspices of the Liverpool 
Education Committee: each class consisting of 24 lessons. A total of 50 
students attended. The instructors were Messrs. W. Wilson, E. C. Wickens, 
and Robert Cochran respectively. It is interesting to note that these classes 
were established in 1910; and, with a very brief interval, during the later war 
period, have been continued uninterruptedly and successfully. 

Meetings. November 9th, Walton and Fazakerley Branch Library ; March 
21st, Everton Branch Library. 

‘Social Committee. November 20th, Visit to “‘ Playhouse”: ‘ Victory 
December 14th, Whist Drive at the Reference Library, Liverpool (87 ee 
January 16th, Visit to Pantomime (Dick Whittington) : Shakespeare Theatre. 

The Council do not regard the Session as entirely satisfactory. The attend- 
ances have been good in comparison with the past, and there is a decided 
tendency among assistants to join the Association. The hospitality offered by 
the civic and other authorities has also been excellent. But the Council recog- 
nises this fact: if the Meetings in the Division are to advertise the Public 
Library idea—if they are to enhance the position of the Public Library 
fession—if they are to possess a decided permanent value—they must le 
the consistent and enthusiastic support of the Senior Assistants in the area. 
The Council welcome, with very great pleasure, the presence of juniors: it 
is an encouraging sign for the future, that the juniors of to-day are beginning 
to realise the value of meeting together—are recognising the necessity of tech- 
nical and general education—but the meetings cannot be wholly and entirely 
successful until a much larger proportion of Senior Assistants lend weight 
and value to the proceedings. 

The Council would, therefore, not only appeal for an increased member- 
ship—but would very earnestly appeal for the membership and attendance of 
the older and more experienced assistants in the area. It may, possibly, involve 
some sacrifice of time ; but the value of the result is unquestionable. 

Signed on behalf of the Council : 

(Signed) RosertT COCHRAN, 
President. 
(Signed) Epwin C. WICKENS, 
September 30th, 1924. Acting Hon. Secretary. 


Soutu Coast Division. 


The first meeting of the Western Section was held at Portsmouth, on 
Wednesday, November 5th. Mr. James Hutt, M.A., Borough Librarian, was 
in the Chair and he gave a few details of the Western Section in opening the 
proceedings at the Carnegie Branch Library. 

Members were welcomed from Brighton, Hove and Winchester, and the 
Chairman expressed the hope that at the next meeting in February support 
will be forthcoming from Southampton and Bournemouth. 

Mr. J. V. Summerfield (Portsmouth) read a paper on “The Junior 
Assistant’’ and in the ensuing discussion many valuable points of view were 
brought to light. Those taking part in the discussion were as follows: 
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Messrs. Hutt, Cooper, and Richards (Portsmouth), A. Webb (Brighton), 
Misses K. R. Bennett and J. S. Sivell (Portsmouth). . 

The visiting members were entertained to tea at Smith and Vosper’s 
Restaurant by the Portsmouth staff. 

Mr. G. P. Jones, B.A., Honorary Secretary of the Association addressed 
the members at the evening meeting and gave an account of the activities 
of the A.A.L. and its divisions since its inauguration. The paper was of a 
unique nature as it gave divisional members an insight into the workings 
of the Association which perhaps they did not before realise. The subsequent 
discussion turned upon the question of the A.A.L. providing classes supple- 
mentary to those of the Library Association. 

Upon the proposition of the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Richards, a 
hearty vote of thanks was moved and accorded Mr. Jones for his attendance 
and for the very comprehensive paper to which the members had listened 
with keen interest. 





APPOINTMENTS. 

*Bushnell, G. H. (Birmingham University Library), to be librarian, 
University of St. Andrews. 

Colwell, Miss E. H. (Diplomate, London University), to be a senior 
assistant, Bolton Public Libraries. 

*Cowley, J. D., M.A. (Assistant Middle Temple Library), to be librarian, 
Lancashire Rural Libraries. 

Morgan, F. C. (Librarian, Malvern Public Library), to be librarian, Here- 
ford Public Library. A first selection of eight was reduced to three for the 
final interview, Messrs. *Hugh Smith (Bishopsgate Institute) and Ricketts 
(West Hartlepool), being the other two. 

Shapland, Donald (Public Library, Swansea), to be a senior assistant, 
Bolton Public Libraries. 

Sherwood, Miss M. M. (formerly Gloucester Public Library and Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College), to be a senior assistant, Bolton Public Libraries. 


BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


A MALE ASSISTANT, about 25 years of age is required. Experience in 
library work (and especially classification) essential. 

Preference will be given to candidates holding L.A. Certificates. 

Commencing salary, £235 (including present bonus of £85). 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating age, qualifications 
and L.A. certificates held, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials 
(which will not be returned), and endorsed ‘‘Assistant’’ to reach me not later 
than December 20th, 1924. 

WALTER POWELL, 
November 13th, 1924. Chief Librarian. 





CROYDON PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
CATALOGUER. 
HE Libraries Committee require the services of a trained, certificated 
librarian as Senior Cataloguer. Commencing inclusive salary, £250 
per annum. Only qualified, experienced candidates can be considered. The 
person appointed may be required to contribute to the Council's Superannuation 
Scheme. 
Applications, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, should 
be sent not later than the first post on Monday, December 15th, to The Chief 
Librarian, Town Hall, Croydon. 


JOHN M. NEWNHAM, 
Town Clerk. 








* Member, A.A.L. 
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